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In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due. 
Then griev'd to, see her victim's pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again." 

It is a misfortune, that a taste for 
tales, whether in prose or verse, is 
become so prevalent, as the gene- 
rality of tales and novels have a 
very injurious effect on the mirid, 
by presenting unreal pictures of hu- 
man life. ■ It has been remarked, 
that "Circulating libraries, by de- 
praving the taste, are as pernicious 
to public morals as dramshops;" 
this is, perhaps, saying too much, 
but I am very firmly convinced, that 
a, taste for novel reading enfeeble? 
the mind so much as to render that 
mental Cultivation, which is so fa- 
vourable to virtue and to happiness, 
quite impracticable. J do not in- 
discriminately condemn all tales ; 
many writers have adopted that mode 
of publishing important moral ant} 
political opinions. I only condemn 
those persons, who, imagining them- 
selves capable of writing tales, seem 
to suppose that any kind of nonsense 
which relates a few trifling incidents 
■will instruct and amuse their rea- 
ders. 

Ballygarvagh G.F. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

m 

The following Account of an Important 
Reformation effected in the Moral 
Habits of the IVorkn^en at the La- 
nark Cdtton Mills, in consequence 
of the judicious Plans for the Pre- 
vention of Crithes adopted by Mr. 
Owen, the Manager of the Manu- 
factory, is extracted from the Phi- 
lanthropist, in their Remarks on " A 
New View of Society : or Essays on 
the PrincijAe of the Formation of 
the Human Character, and the Ap- 
plication of the Principle to Prac- 
tice." 
ONE of the first individuals who 
was instrumental in introduc- 



ing the cotton manufactures into 
Scotland, where they have been 
carried On to so great an extent, was 
Mr. David Dale, of Glasgow. A- 
mong his other operations, he avail- 
ed himself of the great power of 
water, which was afforded at the ce- 
lebrated cataract called the Falls of 
the Clyde, near Lanark ; and there 
erected cotton-mills on the largest 
scale- 
Working at these mills was con- 
sidered among the labouring classes 
of the Scots as an inferior, and rather 
a degrading species of occupation. 
By consequence, it was with difficul- 
ty that labourers were procured. It 
happened by necessity thatthn least 
reputable among all classes, those 
who found it must difficult to obtain 
any other sort of employment, were 
those alone who resorted to the mills. 
To supply the scarcity of hands, Mr. 
Dale was under the necessity of ap- 
plying to the superintendents of the 
parish poor, in the most populous 
town?, who sent him children, but at 
a very early age. ^Mr. Dale was a 
man of eminent philanthropy, and 
had the happiness of these children 
much at heart. He established for 
them, schools at his own expense. 
But as he could not dispense with 
their labours, which were begun at 
far too early an age, their schooling 
produced but trifling eifects ; and as 
they were corrupted by the vicious 
population among whom they lived, 
they generally grew up indifferent 
characters. 

The sort of life to whicn those 
labourers are condemned, who are 
employed in great manufactories, is 
highly unfavourable to the virtues 
both of their bodies and their mir.ds. 
From six o'clock in the morning till 
seven at night, with two short inter- 
vals for meals, they pass their lives 
in what, from many causes, is in ge- 
neral a very unwholesome atmos- 
phere. This great portion of their 
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time is employed in operations which 
have ho tendency to develope the 
forces of the body, but the very re- 
verse. Hence they grow up in ge- 
neral sickly, feeble, and not unfre- 
quently decrepid objects. ' And the 
effects of their situation upon their 
minds are, ii possible,' still more de- 
plorable. Shut up for almost the 
whole of that pei iod of time which 
they pass without sleep, with their 
eyes and all their faculties exclusive- 
ly fastened day aiW "day upon one 
and the same narrow circle of ob- 
jects and operations, their minds are 
accessible to a smaller number of 
ideas, and get lees of any thing which 
can be called mental exercise, than 
any other set of human beings, even 
than the savages in the forest. Of 
course, nothing can exceed the va- 
cuity oi their minds, their folly and 
incapacity. This weakness Tenders 
them the duyes of all their passions. 
They are incapable of providence, 
or of the selfcdenial which it re- 
quires The advantage of the future, 
however great, is sacrificed to the 
enjoyment of the present, however 
worthless. The example of one part 
corrupts the rest. Intoxication has 
charms for t&em which are irresist- 
ible, and is followed by all those 
vices and miseries which among the 
lower orders are its incessant compa- 
nions. It renders their poverty, the 
nakedness; and hunger, acid tilth of 
their families, incurable. It pro- 
duces perpetual wrangling and strife 
between the parents ; harsh and 
angry, and often cruel treatment to 
the children; who are thus nurtured 
Under the dominion both of the ma- 
lignant andthe intemperate passions, 
and necessarily contract characters 
prone at ,x>nee to tbe ferociousjajid 
the intemperate vices. The mixture 
of the sexes, with the slight regard 
to character which the rest of their 
unhappy circumstances usually oc- 
casions, produces almost invariably 



the corruption of the women, and 
that contempt of all other duties 
which, in countries where chastity 
is held the chief virtue of the setf, 
seldom fails in them to accompany 
its violation. These unhappy fe- 
males, too, being from their tender 
infancy totally employed in the me- 
chanical operations of the manufac- 
tory, when they come to be wives 
and mothers, are to the last degree, 
ignorant of house-keeping, and the 
nursing and rearing of children. 
Both duties, therefore, are most 
wretchedly performed. The earn- 
ings of the husband are expended 
without economy and without corri- 
•fort ; the dwelling is a picture of 
dtitiness and confusion. The help- 
less infants, partly from negligent* 
partly from ignora'nt treatment, are 
often sick and often die. When a 
little further advanced, they are at 
one moment treated with excCssivte 
indulgence, at another with exces- 
sive severity. They receive per- 
petual threats, and perpetual pro- 
mises, and are accustomed' to find 
both as often violated as- fulfilled. 
Their desires and passions are at one 
moment perniciously encouraged, at 
another perniciously checked; and 
they pass their lives in an alternation 
of absurd indulgences and absurd re- 
straints. Such is the Wretched moral 
discipline under which their charac- 
ter, when it is yet in its most yield- 
ing and flexible state, receives its 
formation. . Is it possible, whela'ode 
contemplates the efficacy of sHicticir- 
cumstances, to forbear id wonder, 
not that the persons trained up under 
them should be what they are, bat 
that they are not to an extraordinary 
degree more depraved? One is r a- 
mazed that the pests of society are 
so exceedingly few. One feels asto- 
nishment, not at the facility with 
which human beings are rendered 
pernicious, but at the extreme diffi- 
culty of the horrid procedure. 
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The crimes which are auxiliary 
and instrumental to the vicious pro- 
pensities which are thus engendered, 
are never wanting. In particular, a 
propensity to lying and thieving is 
almost always a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. 

All these productive causes of de- 
praved and noxious character in ma- 
nufacturing population, were attend- 
ed with several aggravating circum- 
stances in the case of the Lanark 
mills. Under the difficulty of pro- 
curing hands, all attempts to con- 
strain their inclinationswere extreme- 
ly hazardous, Irom the chance of 
disposing them to abandon the works. 
Mr. Dale himself lived at a distance, 
and visited the manufactory only 
once in two or three months. The 
influence of servants, where coer- 
cion was to be exercised with so very 
sparing a hand, could not possibly 
be very powerful ; and the people 
amounting to more than two thou- 
sand individuals lived pretty nearly as 
they pleased. All the vices, therefore, 
and all the misery which usually 
characterize a manufacturing popu- 
lation, raged among them with more 
than usual violeuce. The infirmity 
of years, and disgust with the si ene, 
at last induced Mr. Dale to dispose 
of the property, and it was sold in 
shares to merchants and manufac- 
turers, chiefly from England. 

The person who obtained the 
greatest number of shares was' Mr. 
Owen, who undertook the immediate 
superintendence of the manufactory. 
This gentleman had previously con- 
ducted a large concern of the same 
description m Lancashire, and had 
even then imbued his mind with the 
general principles which have guided 
him to experimental demonstrations 
of so much imporiauce in the sequel. 
Be was eariy impressed with the 
truth of the proposition, that human 
beings are the creatures of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are plac- 



ed ; and that not merely opinions 
and faculties, bttt dispositions and 
habits, and almost every thing which 
constitutes character, are altogether 
the offspring of the impressions which, 
from sources over which he had no 
controul,' are made upon the indivi- 
dual. Though this proposition ap- 
peared to him to be so far from new, 
that it had been repeated without a 
dissentient voice from the first dawn 
of thinking and philosophising among 
men ; though it was indeed too ob- 
vious to have long escaped the no- 
tice of any reflecting man, and its 
evidence too strong and palpable to 
admit of controversy, yet it had, 
during the whole series of ages, re- 
mained almost entirely a dead letter. 
Philosophers had indeed disputed un- 
der what particular modifications the 
proposition was to be received ; and 
how much or how little of character 
it was to be supposed was born with 
men; some contending, with great 
strength of reason and probability, 
that no particular character was 
brought into the world by any man ; 
nothing but the general constitution 
common to the species; and that 
every thing which distinguishes the 
mind of one man from the mind of 
another, was the result of the' ideas 
communicated, and the stimulants 
applied to it after life bas commen- 
ced. 

Yet though the speculative prin- 
ciple had attracted so much' atten- 
tion, and was so universally ac- 
knowledged, Mr. Owen found to his 
surprise, that the practical conse- 
quences of that doctrine had been 
almost entirely overlooked. Govern- 
ments were constituted ; legal codes 
were framed ; education was con- 
ducted every whereon principles ap- 
parently the very reverse. Hear 
men speak, no proposition appeared 
to be more fully enthroned in every 
bosom. Look at their actions, espe- 
cially in their public capacity, no 
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one would suppose that such a doc- 
trine had ever been heard of in the 
world. 

The more, however, he contem- 
plated the practical consequences of 
this doctrine, the further still they 
appeared to him to reach, and to 
comprehend in their capacious em- 
brace, a greater and a greater por- 
tion of all that supports and enlarges 
the happiness of man. 

If the character which can be im- 
printed on human beings in their in- 
dividual and collective capacities, is 
that which is of principal importance, 
whether we regard the happiness of 
individuals, or the prosperity of so- 
ciety : if laws are but so many im- 
perfect substitutes for the defects 
of character: if no laws, where cha- 
racter is universally depraved, can 
save any society from wretchedness, 
and every deplorable and every dis- 
gusting circumstance which acconi- . 
panies the gross mismanagement of 
human affairs : if, on the other hand, 
character, in proportion as it is good, 
really supplies the place of laws, and 
prevents the worst from producing 
all their evil effects, it cannot but ap- 
pear to be the first consideration of 
public wisdom, to ascertain in what 
degree it is possible to operate to the 
improvement of human character. 
Make in any society the human cha- 
racter good, you are sure of every 
blessing which the laws of our na- 
ture, and of that portion of the great 
whole to which we belong, admit. 
Leave the human character bad, no- 
thing which human wisdom and hu- 
man powers can achieve will be of 
any considerable avail to remove 
what deforms and torments society. 

ft bring then a point so very clear 
and certain, that the state of the hu- 
man character is, of all the circum- 
stances which affect the happiness, 
the beauty, and order, and well- 
being of society, by far the most im- 
portant; the most interesting ques- 



tion, surely, which can be addressed 
to human beings, is, to what degree 
is it possible to operate improvement 
upon human character? In the 
whole history of the management of 
human affairs, nothing, we are per- 
suaded, is more extraordinary than 
the answer which this question sug- 



You ask, what can be done for the 
improvement of human character ? 
We look at laws, we look at govern- 
ments, we look at what is called 
practical (that is, what is practised,) 
in human affair's ; and we answer, 
nothing at all. We consult reason* 
experience, (what is called theory,\ 
nay, we take every man's opinion, 
who ever declared an opinion upon 
the subject, and we answer, every 
thing : the character of every man is 
bad. to the most enormous pitch of 
depravity, or good to the highest de- 
gree of excellence, exactly as it has 
been operated upon by circumstan- 
ces. Nothing can be more remark- 
able than the contrast. It is hardly 
possible to conceive how the dic- 
tates of reason could have been more 
entirely set aside. 

To convince himself fully how 
completely the formation of charac- 
ter, though the first of all considera- 
tions, has been left out of account 
in all preceding legislation, every 
man has only to run over, in his 
own mind, the different branches of 
law. What is done, by the penal 
branch, for the suppression of crime ? 
Any thing to prevent the formation 
of the criminal disposition ? No ; 
but it strikes at the wretch after the 
mischief is done. It does not so 
much as promulgate the reasons upon 
which it is founded. It give no rea- 
sons. 

When the reader has satisfied his 
mind, by reflection on the penal and 
non-penal breaches of law, and the 
systems of procedure in courts of 
justice, of the 'little regard which, 'in 
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the framing of these portions of law, 
has been paid to the formation of 
character in the people on whom 
they act, let him next survey, bow- 
ever slightly, what may be called 
the constitutional branch of law, or 
that which regards the structure of 
the government; he will every where, 
in this department also, find the most 
profound disregard of the most im- 
portant of all the objects of legisla- 
tion. 

Under the. deep conviction of the 
truth and importance of these gene- 
ral principles, Mr. Owen inferred, 
not that he ought te wait till Govern- 
ment set him an example of practi- 
cal efforts for the formation of ex- 
cellence in character; but, having a 
portion of the population to a cer- 
tain, however imperfect, degree un- 
der his control, that he ought to per- 
form what tut could towards the ame- 
lioration of their character, and the 
improvement of their happiness; 
and, through the success which might 
attend his exertions, exhibit a per- 
suasive experiment to the attention 
of his countrymen. With these 
views, he had proceeded in the ma- 
nagement of the business over which 
he bad presided in- Lancashire ; and 
the results which had appeared, 
though the duration of his efforts 
bad been small, afforded sufficient 
encouragement to enter with ardour 
upon the work of reformation at La- 
nark. 

The process here was attended, 
however, with many circumstances 
by which its difficulty was greatly 
enhanced. The moral character of 
the population, from causes already 
described, was extremely depraved. 
And Mr. Owen adds, that as the 
number of English who had yet en- 
gaged in the conduct of any branch 
of Scottish industry was exceedingly 
small, the circumstance was to them 
a novelty : he was regarded as a fo- 
reigner,, and had to encounter all the 



unfavourable sentiments with which, 
from the great rarity of the circum- 
stance, the common people in Scot- 
land regard the introduction of stran- 
gers into any branch of their con- 
cerns. 

"In consequence," (to use his own 
words,) " from the day he arrived 
among them, every means which in- 
genuity could devise was set to work 
to counteract the plan which hp at- 
tempted to introduce;, and, for two 
years, it was a regular attack and 
defence of prejudices and mat-prac- 
tices, between the manager and 
population of the place, without the 
former being able to make much 
progress, or convince the latter of 
the sincerity of his good intentions 
for their welfare. He, however, did 
not lose his patience, his temper, or 
his confidence in the certain success 
of the principles ou which he found- 
ed his eonduct. And these princi- 
ples did ultimately prevail : the po- 
pulation could not continue to resist 
a firm, welUlirected kindness, ad- 
ministering justice to all. They, 
therefore, slowly and cautiously be- 
gan to give him some portion or their 
confidence ; and, as this increased, 
he was enabled more and more to 
develope his plans for their ameliora- 
tion. It may with truth be said, that 
at this period they possessed almost 
ali the vices, and very few of the 
virtues, of a social community. 
Theft, and receipt of theft, was their 
trade, idleness and drunkenness their 
habit, falsehood and deception their 
garb, dissensions, civil and religious, 
their daily practice ; and thev were 
united only in a jealous systematic 
opposition to their employers. 

" Here, then, was a fair field on 
which to try the efficacy in practice 
of principles supposed capable of al- 
tering any characters. The mana- 
ger formed his plans accordingly : 
he spent some time in, finding out the 
full extent of the evil against which 
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be bad t0 contends to trace tfie true 
causes which had produced these 
effects, and which were continuing 
tbjfetu. He found all Was distrust, 
disorder, and disunion ; and he wish- 
ed to introduce confidence, regular- 
ity, and harmony : be therefore now 
began to bring forward his various 
expedients' to withdraw the- unfa- 
vourable circumstances by which 
they had been hitherto surrounded, 
and replace them by others calcu- 
lated to produce a more happy re- 
sult. He soon discovered, that theft 
was extended through almost all the 
ramifications of the community, and 
receipt of theft through all the coun- 
try around. To remedy this evil, 
not one legal punishment was in- 
flicted, not one individual imprison- 
ed, even for an hour : but checks, 
and other regulations of preseniib/i, 
were introduced j a short plain ex- 
planation of the immediate benefits 
tbey would derive from a different 
conduct, was incutcated by those in- 
structed for the purpose, who bad 
the best powers of reasoning among 
themselves. Tbey were, at the same 
time, instructed how to direct their 
.industry in legal and useful occu- 
pations; by which, without danger or 
disgrace, they could really earn more 
than they previously obtained by dis- 
honest practices; Thus, the .diffi- 
culty of committing the crime was 
increased, the detection afterwards 
rendered more easy, the habit of 
honest industry formed, and' the 
pleasure of goQd conduct expe- 
rienced. 

" Drunkenness was attacked in the 
same manner : it was; discountenan- 
ced on every occasion by those who 
had charge of any department: its 
destructive and pernicious effects 
were frequently stated by tbeir own 
more prudentcomrades, at the proper 
moments when the individual was so. 
berly soflering front the effects ,of his 
previous excess : public houses were 



gradually removed from the imme- 
diate Vicinity of tbeir dwellings: 
the' health attd comfort of temper- 
ance were made familiar to (hem : 
and by degrees drunkenness disap- 
peared, and matry who were habit- 
ual bacchanalians, are now Conspic- 
uous for undeviating sobriety. 

" Falsehood and deception met 
with a similar fate ; thwy were held 
in disgrace; tbeir practical evils 
were shortly explained by tbeir own 
companions, properly instructed for 
the purpose; and every counte- 
nance was given to 4ruth and open 
conduct. The pleasure and sub- 
stantial advantages derived* from the 
latter, soon overcame the impolicy, 
error, and consequent misery, which 
the former mode of acting always 
created. 

<f Dissentions and quarrelling were 
underlined by analogous expedient*. 
When they could not be readily ad- 
justed between the parties them- 
selves', they were stated to the ma- 
nager; and in such case*, botn ia- 
putants were usually more or less 
in the wrong; that wrong wfcs, in 
as few words as possible, explained 
forgiveness and friendship recom- 
mended, and one simple and easily 
remembered precept inculated, at 
the most valuable rule for their whole 
conduct, and the advantages of 
which they would experience every 
• moment of their lives :— via. ' That 
in future they should endeavour to 
^use the same active exertions to make 
each other happy and comfortable, 
as they had done hitherto to make 
each other miserable ; and, by car- 
rying this short memorandum in 
their mind, and applying itoiv all oc- 
casions, they would soon render that 
place a paradise, which, from the- 
most mistaken principles of action, 
they now made the abode of misery.' 
The experiment was tried, the par- 
ties enjoyed the gratification of this 
new mode of conduct; references 
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rapidly subsided, and now serious 
differences are scarcely known. 

" Considerable jealousies also eK- 
isted, on account of one religious 
sect possessing a decided preference 
over the others. This was corrected 
by dropping that preference, and 
giving an uniform encouragement 
to those who conducted themselves 
well, among all the various religious 
persuasions; by recommending the 
same consideration to be shown to 
the conscientious opinions of each 
sept, on the ground, that all must 
believe the particular doctrines which 
they had been taught to think the 
most right, and consequently all 
were in that respect on an equal 
footing; nor was it possible yet to 
say which was the most right or 
wrong. He likewise inculcated, that 
all should attend to the essence of 
religion, and not act as the world 
W£S now taught and trained to do: 
that is, to overlook the substance 
anj! essence of religion ; and devote 
their talents, time, and money, to 
that which is far worse than its sha- 
dow; Jhat is, sectarianism, which 
is' only another term for something 
very injurious to society, and very 
absurd, which one or other well 
meaning enthusiast has added to rnje 
religion; which pure religion, with- 
out these defects, would soon form 
mankind generally into those cha- 
racters which every wise and good 
man is anxious to see them possess. 

" Such statements ami conduct ar- 
rested sectarian animosity, and ig- 
norant intolerance, each retained 
full liberty of consience, and, in ' 
consequence, each partakes of the 
sincere friendship pf many sects, in 
lieu of one. They act with coraial- 
ity together in the same departments 
and'.'pursujts, and associate as though 
the whole community weie not of 
different sectarian persuasions: and 
not one evil ensues. 

•'The same principles were ap- 



plied to correct the irregular inter- 
course of the sexes; such conduct 
was discountenanced, and held in 
disgrace: fines were levied upon both 
parties, for the use of the support 
fund* of the community. But, be- 
cause they had once unfortunately 
offended against the established laws 
and customs of society, they were 
not forced to become vicious, a. 
bandoned, and miserable. The door 
was left open for them to return 
again to the comforts of kind friends 
and respected acquaintance ; and, 
beyond any previous expectation, 
the evil became greatly dimished. 

" The system of receiving appren- 
tices from public charities was abol- 
ished, and permanent settlers with 
large families were encouraged in 
lieu of them, and comfortable houses 
were built for their accommodation. 

" Th« practice of employing chil- 
dren in the mills, of six, seven, add 
eight years of age, was prevented, 
and their parents advised to allow 
them to acquire health arid educa- 
tion, until they were ten years 
old f 

" The children were taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, during 

* This fund arose from each individual 
contributing one-sixtieth part of their wa- 
ges, which, under their own manage- 
ment, was applied to support the sick, 
the injured by accident, and the aged. 

f It may be remarked, that even this 
age is too early to keep them at constant 
employment within doors from sjx in the 
morning to seven in the" evening. Far bet- 
ter would it be for the children, their 
parents, and society, that the first should 
not commence employment until they at- 
tain the age of twelve, when their educa- 
tion might be finished, and their bodies 
would be more competent ts the fatigue 
and exertions required from them. And 
when the parents can be trained to afford 
this additional time to their children, with- 
out inconvenience, they will, of course, 
ultimately adopt the practice now recom- 
mended. 
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five years ; that is, from five to ten, 
ju the village school, without ex- 
pense to their parents; and all the 
modern improvements in education 
have been adopted, or are in process 
of adoption: 'some facilities in teach- 
ing arithmetic have been also intro 
duced, which were peculiar to this 
school, and found very advanta- 
geous. They may therefore be 
tapght and well trained, before they 
engage in any regular employment. 
Another important consideration is, 
that all their instruction is rendered 
a pleasure ami. delight to there; they 
are much more anxious for the hour 
of school time to arrive, than end: 
they, therefore, make a rapid r 
gress ; and it may be safely asserted, 
that if they shall not be trained to 
form such characters as may be the 
most wished arid desired, not one 
particlevof the fault will proceed from 
the children; but the cause will rest 
in, the want of a true knowledge of 
human nature, in those who have, 
the management of them and their 
parents. 

" During the period these changes 
were going forward, attention was 
given to the domestic arrangements 
of the community. Their houses 
were rendered comfortable, their 
streets were improved',, the best pro- 
visions were purchased, and sold to 
them at low rates, yet covering the 
original expense ; and under such 
regulations as taught them how to 
proportion their expenditure to their 
income: fuel and clothes were ob- 
tained for them in the same manner; 
no advantage was ever attempted to, 
be taken of them, nor means used 
to deceive thent. 

'* In consequence, their animosity 
and opposition to a stranger subsid- 
ed, their full confidence was given, 
and they became satisfied that no 
evil was intended them": on the con- 
trary, they were . convinced, that a 
real desire existed to increase their 
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happiness upon those grounds on 
which alone it could be permanently 
increased. All difficulties in the 
way of future improvement vanjsh- 
ed ; tbey were^taught to, be- rational, 
and they acted rationally: and .thin 
both parties experienced the incal- 
culable advantages of \he system 
which has been adopted. Those 
employed .became industrious, tem- 
perate, healthy, faithful to . th^ir 
employers, and kind to each other.; 
while the proprietors were deriving 
services from their attachment, al- 
most without inspection, far beyond 
those which could be obtained, by 
any other means, without those mu- 
tual principles of confidence and 
kindness existing between the par- 
ties. Such was the effect of these 
principles on the adults, on those 
whose previous habits had been as 
ill formed as habits could be; and cer- 
tainly the application of the princi- 
ples to practice was made under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. 1 '* 

Mr. Owen, convinced .that the 
success which had attended his ex- 
periment to carry the principle into 
practice among the population oyer 
whom he had but a limited and par- 
tial influence at Lanark, was suffi- 
ciently complete to satisfy ail sincere 
and benevolent men, of the certainly 
with which even very moderate ef- 
forts, under a higher and more pet- 
feet influence, would produce the 
most important amelioration of the 
character of the people, he resolved 
to adopt whatever means were in ins 



* It may be supposed, that this commu- 
nity was separated from other boo:ety; 
but the supposition would be erroneous, 
for it had daily and hourly communication 
with a population exceeding itsctf.' The 
royal borough of Lanark is only one mile 
distant from the works, and many indi- 
viduals come daily from the former to be 
employed at the latter j and a -general in- 
tercourse is constantly maintained between 
the old and new towns. 
h b b 
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power, to gain for the subject ac- 
cess to the minds of his countrymen. 
Beside the writings, the titles of 
which we have already mentioned, 
and which explain the view which 
be takes of the general principle, 
and describe the experiment which 
Ke has successfully performed, to 
prove the facility of carrying it' into 
practice, be repaired to London, 
and has spent a considerable portion 
of the winter, in active endeavours 
to obtain the co-operation of as great 
a number as possible of the men of 
influence in the state and nation, 
towards the commencement of a 
series of legislative provisions, found- 
ed upon the principle and result of 
his experiment, for improving the 
character of the British population. 
He describes his success in this en- 
deavour also as surpassing his ex- 
pectation, and encouraging in the 
highest degree. He has been re- 
ceived with the expression of the 
most favourable sentiments, by men 
of all descriptions and parties. Every 
man with whom he has conversed, 
has declared himself a firm believer 
not merely in the truth, but in the 
practical importance of the general 
principle. All have acknowledged 
themselves greatly struck, power- 
fully actuated, by the success of his 
experiment. Scarcely an individual 
has forborne to express an earnest 
wish, that no more loss of time 
should be added to the waste of so 
many ages, before measures on the 
largest scale should be undertaken, 
for operating to the improvement of 
character in the great body of the 
people. A very great number have 
declared their readiness to act with 
all their powers for the promotion of 
the work, and have only desired to 
know in what respects they could 
render themselves useful. 

When a great good is presented 
before us, we do not like to despair. 
The habit of despairing of human 



nature, of despairing of human im- 
provement, has been- indulged in, 
beyond measure, and has prolonged 
the existence of infinite calamity. 
It has even become a. sort of fashion, 
an air, and there are many men who 
pride themselves in it; who display 
it with ostentation, under the garb 
of a mark of cool wisdom, and acute 
discernment. But acute discern- 
ment may be as much displayed in 
finding out the best points of human 
nature, and devising how the most 
may be made of them, as in finding 
out the worsf, and conceiving bow 
they will Operate to the fi'nstration 
of«Ve'ry ameliorating Scheme. The 
feet is, that every thing which has 
been done for human nature, has 
been done, pot by following the 
maxims of those who despair, bet 
by despising them. When wasany 
project ever set on foot, that oil the 
maxims, not merely of the despair- 
ing philosophy, but even-of ordinary 
calculation, seemed less likely to 
end in any thing but the ruin of its 
authors, and the additional tyranny 
with which that ruin would have 
been followed, than the reformation, 
of Luther ? Yet what achreveme.nt 
was ever attended with an equal 
number of blessings to the human 
race? It often happens, as in the 
case of that grand event, that so- 
ciety has become silently &nd gra- 
dually ripe for. some great improve- 
ment, when it only requires the 
movement of one man, more strong- 
ly actuated than others by a sense of 
its-importance, to set the whole ma- 
chinery of society in motion, and a 
step in the progress of the human 
mind is accomplished. 

Let no man ever despair of the ef- 
ficacy of instruction ; it is all-power- 
ful. Let that which really is nseful 
to the species, be clearly and uni- 
versally made known to be so; it 
will, by irresistible efforts, make it» 
way to adoption. 



